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his recollections to details entirely personal to himself, he exhibited ex- 
cellent judgment in restricting the space devoted to this part of his 
military career. 

The most valuable part of his work is taken up with his achievements 
as an Indian-fighter. The narrative here is quite properly very full. 
When ordered to the West in 1869, as commander of the Fifth United 
States Infantry, the Indians were practically in complete possession of 
the vast area of country lying east of the Rockies, which embraced some 
600,000 square miles. When he was transferred to Governors Island 
many years afterward, that fertile region had, as a whole, been rescued 
from the aboriginal marauders who had so long overrun and terrorized 
it, and thrown open to permanent white settlement. " Between the home- 
builders and the home-destroyers," he says, " our little army had been 
placed, and by its constant watchfulness and splendid services peace and 
security had been established." 

It was largely due to General Miles's talents as a soldier, and to his 
conciliatory spirit as a negotiator, that this happy condition had been 
brought about. 



Franz Lizst. By James Huneker. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1911. 

This study of Lizst and of his work is neither exhaustive and thor- 
ough, nor has it the distinguishing incisiveness of a carefully written 
monograph. It is rather like a collection of hastily written notes thrown 
together than a constructed book. 

There are pronouns running about the page without antecedents. 
There are sentences like the following: 

" But he, the darling of the gods, fortune fairly pursuing him from 
cradle to grave, nevertheless the existence of this genius was far from 
happy." 

Whatever became of " he " at the beginning of the sentence is never 
divulged. 

There is no consistency at all about the translations. Sometimes quota- 
tions are given in the original or a paragraph is written in a hodge- 
podge of various languages; again so familiar a bit as Francesca's 
speech : 

" nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria," 

is given in a very bad translation only. For dignity, restraint, scholar- 
ship, and care we may always search Mr. Huneker's work in vain. He 
is, however, one of the most broadly read men in America to-day and 
has a wide knowledge and ready acquaintance with the seven arts. He 
is often brilliantly clever as to phrase-making and he has flashes of in- 
sight. Nothing could be more to the point than his complaint that the 
music of Lizst, Wagner, and Berlioz, all three, suffers from an excess of 
profile. He continues to use the barbarous phrase "he stems from," 
probably an attempt at rendering the German stammt her. 
The best parts of the book are the careful analysis of the B-Minor 
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Sonata, some of the symphonic poems and the Etudes. As a piece of 
finished work the book cannot compare with the earlier study of 
Chopin, but it contains good enough material to be rewritten and am- 
plified at some later time. 



The Renaissance of Italian Akt. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. Third edition. 

Whoever would understand the significance of the Renaissance Move- 
ment in Italian Art turns first to Pater and Symonds and possesses him- 
self of all of Mr. Berenson's monographs. As a compendium these nine 
attractive small volumes are invaluable. They are beautifully bound and 
printed, and amply supplied with photogravure illustrations and a 
separate analysis, for reference, of artists and their works. In the matter 
of attributions the volumes might well be brought more up-to-date. The 
paintings of The Life and Death of St. Francis in the upper Church 
of Assisi are still ascribed to Giotto, although they are now pretty defi- 
nitely proven to be school pictures; while the great frescoes of the Arena 
Chapel in Padua are set down as of secondary importance. These are 
matters to be settled only by experts, and beyond knowing the state of the 
discussion they mean little to the average student. These volumes are 
full of information, poetic and able description, and they form a most 
excellent and readable work on that most fascinating of subjects, the 
Art of the Renaissance. 

The author has some amateurish tricks of writing, such as beginning 
a paragraph with an unnecessary and unrelated particle, but in the main 
the work has proven its value by three reprintings and deserves being 
called to the attention of all students of Renaissance Art. 



William James and Other Essays. By Josiah Royce, LL.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

This volume by Professor Royce contains five essays, of which the first 
is really the least important and the last two are the best exposition of 
Dr. Royce's philosophical idealism, as he calls it; but which might also 
be described as his philosophical brief for dogmatic theology. 

Professor Royce sets Dr. James, as a philosophical thinker, in direct 
natural succession to Jonathan Edwards and Emerson. He analyzes 
him as typically an American; no disciple of Greece or the Orient, still 
less of Germany or England, but one whose thought, emotion, and 
speech are the natural product of American soil. He is also the suc- 
cessor to the storm-and-stress period, and heir to the second great 
period of evolutionary thought — namely, to that period when thinkers 
no longer discuss, but simply accept the notion of the natural origin 
of organic forms and continuity of the processes of development. Pro- 
fessor Royce points out James's turning from the Old World types of 
reverence and external forms of the Church, as well as his alienation 
from the barren and hostile free-thinking by many European philoso- 
phies. James's ready and inclusive comprehension of all the types of 
religious experience, Dr. Royce sets down to his democratic training. 
That this inclusion should seem unsatisfactory to our author is a fore- 



